propositions suitable for scientific verification; and
by these verifications they are being steadily
strengthened and revised, in order to approximate
more and more closely to truth.

Nothing has proved as permanent as these systems
of science. Waves of civilization have come and
gone over Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Europe, and
while their creeds and laws, and often even their
crafts, may have been forgotten, their contributions
to systematic science have been preserved. It seems
that an ordered framework of ideas in which each
single part is borne out by the cohesion of the whole
has a supreme attraction for the human mind.
Struggling for a foothold in a shifting world, the
mind clings persistently to these rare structures of
sound and consistent ideas. It is in these structures,
accordingly, that all scientific interest resides. No
unconnected single fact, however momentous it
may be, possesses any scientific interest. His own
birth, his future death, the existence of the Universe,
are supreme facts in a man's life; yet since they
cannot be related scientifically to other data, they do
not interest man as a scientist. This is not to say that
the intrinsic interest of events is lost on the scientific
"- mind. The more important an event is in itself, the
more interesting is it to deal with scientifically.
This is equally true whether the interest in the sub-
ject-matter is mainly contemplative or mainly
practical. In fact, these two types will be often
found blended in a general Tinman interest, reflecting
the essential connection of man's interest in the
contemplation of his own nature and of his position
in the Universe with his urge to dominate and draw
profit from his surroundings.
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